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There is of course one important
factor in this magic art of writing,
about which very little has been said
in these pages, and that is Grammar.
You will learn this at school and nowa-
days it is not made quite such a com-
plicated, dry-as-dust subject as it was
only a few years ago. Grammar is to-
day regarded as the servant of the
language, not its master..

It is something to be learned or
understood when one is young so that
there is no need to worry too much
about it later because by then its
main rules have become almost an
instinct. Correct speech and correct
writing are less a matter of rules and
regulations than of clear thinking, just
as good manners depend less on strict
rules than the simple instinct of showing
consideration for others.

Choosing the Right Word.

In our modern grammar there are
indeed many exceptions and par-
ticularly is this so in idiomatic or
colloquial English. An " idiom " is an
expression that is peculiar to a langu-
age. Thus a rule of grammar lays it
down that when you wish to modify
the meaning of a verb an adverb must
be used: to write clearly, to speak
distinctly, to call loudly. Only when
the verb is part of the verb " to be "
is an adjective used: to be clear,
distinct, loud. Yet in our normal
everyday, or idiomatic, language it
would not be considered a mistake to
say '* Go slow! " though you would
say "Walk slowly." Or if you said
" The fire burns bright," only a stickler
would dream of trying to correct you
by insisting that you should say " The
fire burns brightly."

There are a good many idiomatic
expressions in the English language
and they give brightness and colour in
most cases. You may write a letter or
an essay which is faultless in-gram-
matical construction but dull and un-
interesting to read. It is of more
importance to be interesting than

pedantic (that is, being too particular
about grammatical rules at the expense
of eas'y or more expressive reading). If
you think of the letters you and your
family receive from relatives and friends
you will know that some of their letters
are always interesting even though the
writer has no important news to tell,
while another writer is always rather flat
or possibly depressing even when he has
something really worth writing about.
The good writer chooses instinctively
or by experience the right word to^
convey just what he means, and he
gives the bright spots without making
a catalogue of details lacking any high
lights. Avoid monotony in writing.
Read Good Writers.    -
If you read some book which holds
you enthralled it is well worth while,
reading it again to find out something
about the way in- which the writer
conveyed by his words just what he
had in his mind so that in turn you see
just what he saw. Take, for instance,
some of Robert Louis Stevenson's
books. Here is a little description
from " Kidnapped" which will per-
haps make this point clearer :
" The sea had gone down, and the
wind was steady and kept the sails
quiet, so that there was a great stillness
in the ship, in which I made sure I
heard the sound of muttering voices.
A little after, and there came a clash
of steel upon the deck, by which I
knew they were dealing out the cut-
lasses, and one had been let fall; and
after that silence again."
No one can give rules about this
question of making your letters or
essays interesting to others. It is your
point of view, and the words you choose
to express it, that count. If persons
or things or events interest you it is
worth while trying to give that same
interest to others. You can do that by
choosing just the right words and the
clear phrases and sentences to express
as nearly as possible exactly what feel-
ings and emotions are in your mind.